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WELCOME TO THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


The door swings open to a familiar cozy living room. The jacket comes off, a warm 
cardigan goes on and heavy shoes are swapped out for comfy sneakers. We've 
returned to the neighborhood and it’s time to have a heart-to-heart with Mister Rogers. 

From 1968 to 2001, Fred Rogers imparted words of kindness and wisdom to millions of 
children on PBS’ long-running program Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood. In a fast-evolving 
world where young children grappled with a growing array of difficult issues and often 
may have felt misunderstood. Mister Rogers took the time to listen, understand and 
connect to them, earning his status as cherished source of comfort for millions of 
Americans. 

Flollywood’s own beloved entertainer Tom Flanks dons the famous red cardigan and 
steps into the canvas tennis shoes to play Fred Rogers in TriStar Pictures’ A Beautiful 
Day in the Neighborhood, directed by Marielle Fleller and written by Micah Fitzerman- 
Blue & Noah Flarpster. 

TriStar Pictures presents, in association with Tencent Pictures, a Big Beach / Mr. Youree 
production, A Beautiful Day In The Neighborhood. Starring Tom Flanks, Matthew Rhys, 
Susan Kelechi Watson and Chris Cooper. Directed by Marielle Fleller. Produced by 
Youree Flenley, Peter Saraf, Marc Turtletaub, and Leah Flolzer. Written by Micah 
Fitzerman-Blue & Noah Flarpster. Inspired by the article "Can You Say...Flero?" by Tom 
Junod. Executive Producers are Bergen Swanson, Noah Flarpster, Micah Fitzerman- 
Blue, Edward Cheng, and Floward Chen. Director of Photography is Jody Lee Lipes. 
Production Designer is Jade Flealy. Edited by Anne McCabe, ACE. Costume Designer is 
Arjun Bhasin. Music by Nate Fleller. Music Supervision by Floward Paar. 



“Fred Rogers was beloved in the eyes of the children who watched him right at that core 
time when they needed somebody to explain the world to them in a calm and almost 
quiet kind of way, because their parents are always too busy to explain such things,” 

Tom Hanks says. 

When investigative New York journalist Lloyd (Matthew Rhys) is assigned a profile on 
Mister Rogers, he approaches the children’s icon with cynicism, not believing that 
anyone can really be that good of a person. But he is immediately thrown off guard by 
Fred, disarmed by his honesty, and the way he seems to somehow look into his soul. 
Suddenly Lloyd's gaze turns inward. A new parent, with a troubled childhood, Lloyd is 
forced to reconcile with his jadedness and pain. Famously, Fred Rogers had an 
uncanny ability to turn interviews around on his interviewer, and that cat and mouse 
game is the catalyst for the movie. Bit by bit, as Lloyd's cynicism is chipped away, we 
as an audience find ourselves looking inward as well, letting our guard down and 
reconnecting to a part of ourselves long buried. 

Inspired by award-winning journalist Tom Junod’s 1998 Esquire profile on Fred Rogers 
("Can You Say...Hero?"), and the real-life friendship that developed between the two 
men, A Beautiful Day in the Neighborhood gently reminds us of Mister Rogers’ 
dedication to empathy, kindness and decency, qualities that may be even more pertinent 
today than they were five decades ago. 

“I rediscovered Mister Rogers when I became a parent, and we started watching Daniel 
Tiger’s Neighborhood, which incorporates all the teachings of Mister Rogers,” Marielle 
Heller said. “It’s just been the most incredible experience for me with my kid. We use 
episodes from that show to help us deal with difficult parenting moments, and it’s 
brought me back to Mister Rogers and all of his teachings.” 

In A Beautiful Day in the Neighborhood, Lloyd is our entry point to Fred, and for many 
people his cynicism is relatable and it is hard for us to truly believe that someone can be 
as pure as Mister Rogers was. And Heller subtly pulls back the curtains on Fred’s more 



private, quieter moments when the camera isn’t watching, profiling a kind, calm and 
pensive man. At one point in the film, Fred breaks the fourth wall just momentarily, as 
Heller silently reminds the audience of the power of his words, actions and philosophy. 

“I think it’s clear by the way that everybody is reacting to anything about Mister Rogers 
right now, that we are thirsty and starving for guidance in this world,” Heller said. 

“We are at a point where it feels like the divide, politically, is bigger than ever, it feels 
that way. I don’t know if that’s true, but there’s so much violence and there’s so much to 
be confused by, and to feel lost in. And I think finding and hearing Fred’s voice is really 
reassuring in these times. There’s something about his message that feels more 
important now than ever.” 

Producer Peter Saraf says the film provided an opportunity for audiences to reunite with 
Mister Rogers and recognize the true impact of his words and actions. “What I loved 
about the script, first and foremost, was that we were going into a rediscovery of this 
iconic children’s television host through a grown-up’s eyes,” Saraf says. 

“He doesn’t fit in our cynical jaded world. He had something really sophisticated to say, 
and he had something really important to say, and he had something really moving to 
say. And that, to me, was just absolutely genius about the screenplay.” 

Hanks was just in his pre-teen years when ‘Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood’ first aired, 
and in revisiting the show and exploring who Fred Rogers was for this film, the actor 
says he realized “the origami of the brilliance of Mister Rogers.” 

“If I’d been smart, I would’ve watched ‘Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood’ with all of my kids 
when they were of a certain age and I wouldn’t have just sat them down in front of it,” 
Hanks says. “I would’ve watched it with them to hear what they had to say when it was 
done because I would’ve been more patient, I would’ve understood the language in 
order to use with them, and I think I would have also just been able to communicate to 



them just the basic principles of happiness and serenity in the world. 


“I think there’s a resurgence of Fred because the world sort of needs it,” adds Rhys. “It 
needs someone like that as a balm for the divide and the wound that is opening in not 
just in this country but everywhere else ... You need people like that to come along 
every now and again and just go, ‘You know what? Just be nice to one another.’” For 
journalist Tom Junod, whose 1998 Esquire profile on Fred Rogers became the 
inspiration of A Beautiful Day in the Neighborhood, the film reminded him of what he 
knew Fred Rogers stood for every day. 

“When I think of Fred, I often think of him in terms of what he did every morning, which 
was pray and think of the people he needed to pray for and write to those people and 
read and write,” Junod says. “Fie had from five to seven every morning, those two hours 
of contemplating not just the mysteries, but the mysteries of people.” Looking to craft a 
story that would re-introduce audiences to Fred Rogers’ philosophy of love and respect 
for all humanity, the screenwriters discovered countless stories of Rogers’ relationships 
inspiring people to live more fulfilling lives. 

Inspired by Tom Junod’s Esquire article “Can You Say... Flero?”, the writers went on a 
research mecca to Pittsburgh, confirming background information from numerous 
sources, including the personal papers and correspondence of Fred Rogers as well as 
Tim Madigan’s memoir. I’m Proud of You: My Friendship with Fred Rogers . They formed 
relationships with the Fred Rogers Company and the archives who house Fred's 
legacy. 


FINDING FRED 


From the very beginnings of making A Beautiful Day in the Neighborhood, the producers 
and writers wanted only one person to play Fred Rogers - actor Tom Flanks. 



Their only problem was that Hanks had read the script a number of times, but had 
passed on the project. “I think he just felt, ‘I don’t need to play another historical 
character,’” director Marielle Heller said. “This is a lot of pressure to play another 
beloved person in this way.” 

But everything changed when Heller came on board to direct. “Tom and I developed a 
bit of a relationship over the years. He had seen my first movie, we had had a meeting, 
we had been trading scripts back and forth and keeping in touch with each other, so 
when I came onboard as a director for this movie, the producers told me, ‘Listen, he 
doesn’t wanna do it, but Tom Hanks was always our dream for playing Mister Rogers.’ 
And I said, ‘Well, I have a relationship with him. I mean, I could just call him and send 
him the script, and see what happens.’ And I sent it to him, and I think a week later he 
was like, ‘Okay, I’ll do it.’And everyone was like, “How did you do that?”’ 

Hanks says he has been a fan of Heller’s since her first film, 2015’s Diary of a Teenage 
Girl, and had been looking for an opportunity to work with her. Although he had been 
sent over the script for A Beautiful Day in the Neighborhood before, when Heller sent it 
to him. Hanks says he finally understood what the role would entail. 

“She very specifically came back to me with a perspective of the power of the force of 
Mister Rogers as opposed to the plot that goes on,” Hanks explains. “I just knew that 
she was coming at this with this is the red dot of what this movie is, and that is the 
chosen power of empathy.” 

Saraf said that in addition to Hanks being “one of the best actors working,” to the 
audience, he embodied similar qualities to that of Fred. 

“Tom, over the course of his career, has built up an empathy with the audience, a trust 
with the audience and an adoration from the audience that is built upon the same kind 
of sincerity and authenticity that Fred had,” he explains. 



The stars may have been aligning for Hanks to play Fred Rogers long before A 
Beautiful Day in the Neighborhood came into existence. Heller revealed that Fred and 
his wife Joanne were married on Hanks’ birthday (July 9), and Joanne said that Hanks 
held a special place in Fred’s heart. 

“Fred has admired Tom since his early days in movies, he loved his work,” Joanne said. 
“He loved Forrest Gump so much that literally, he saw it at least 15 times. And, I think 
maybe, maybe he related to Forrest Gump a bit. He certainly related to the 
characterization that Tom gave it.” 

Getting Hanks to look enough like Fred was a fine balancing act. Heller said she didn’t 
want Hanks to wear any prosthetics - “it’s a barrier between the audience and the 
performance,” she says - but rather, make subtle changes to Hanks’ appearance. Heller 
recruited her Can You Ever Forgive Me? makeup artist Kalaadevi Ananda to add a 
simple wig and recreate Rogers’ distinct eyebrows to transform Hanks. “Those two 
things turn him into Fred. The rest is Tom’s performance: we capture the truth behind 
his eyes, everything that feels real,” Heller said. 

The most important thing for both Heller and Hanks was to make sure they captured an 
authentic portrayal of Fred Rogers, especially his stillness. “Tom and I talked a lot in the 
months leading up to shooting about Fred’s voice and about his mannerisms. The 
trickiest thing for Tom was to slow himself down. We never wanted it to feel like he’s 
doing an impersonation; we never wanted it to feel like a skit,” she said. 

For the usually quippy and energetic Hanks, slowing himself down and tapping into Fred 
Rogers’ cadence and tempo proved to be perhaps the biggest challenge. “For me, it 
was being able to find the quiet spaces inside spaces that had to be filled.” 

“It was a quietness and not a stillness, but a slowness,” Hanks adds. “Fred Rogers was 
not a glib man and I’ve made a living out of being glib, you know? He was not a 
smartass and I have turned being a smartass into a lucrative career,” he quips. 



Rhys says that having Hanks play Fred was like “America’s dad playing America’s dad. 


“I don’t think there was a choice in Tom being Fred. He was kind of born to play Fred,” 
Rhys continues. “There are so many qualities that Tom Hanks and Mister Rogers share, 
so many common feelings that they both elicit.” 

Heller says that Hanks’ performance not only anchors the film - it forms a friendship 
with Lloyd, all through the prism of his teachings of kindness, patience, forgiveness and 
empathy, it’s a technically stunning master class in how to make it all look effortless. 

“It’s easy to kinda look at Tom and think, ‘Oh, what he’s doing is not so difficult.’ But 
what he’s doing is really difficult. It’s really nuanced and subtle, and he’s actually shifting 
his emotional body into a stiller person,” Heller says. 


WHEN TOM JUNOD MET FRED ROGERS 


In 1998, journalist Tom Junod was coming off a series of high-profile articles at Esquire , 
where he interviewed controversial subjects including convicted criminals. In his own 
words, Junod said he “was really risking going to the dark side on stories.” 

And then he landed an assignment for the magazine’s annual issue dedicated to heroes 
that would change his perspective, although he didn’t know it at the time. “Somebody at 
the magazine thought it would be really funny having me - this kind of hotshot, sort of 
badass guy - doing a story on Fred Rogers,” Junod recollects. 

“It was intended as this juxtaposition of good, Fred, and bad, me, a role that I was 
definitely willing to step into and wiling to play at the time ... I thought that this is my 
chance to sort of not just explore goodness, but to see all of that which lurks behind it.” 




While Matthew Rhys’ Lloyd Vogel is a fictionalized version of the journalist, Junod says 
that the character does bear many similarities to his real self. Just like Vogel, Junod 
went into his interview with Fred Rogers with skepticism, looking for a darker side to the 
beloved children’s icon. 

“The amazing thing about it, of course, was Fred wasn’t having any of that,” Junod says. 
“Fred saw me, sized me up and went to work, which is where the movie and script is 
very, very true to life. Fred had that amazing gift of looking at a person and seeing what 
that person needed, and that he was going to minister to that person. And that person, 
in this particular case, was me. And I look back on it now and realize how purposeful 
Fred was and how relentless he was in doing that.” 

Fred allowed Junod to witness him both in his professional and personal environments, 
including private moments. In his observations, Junod realized he was allowed to see 
something that few people had been able to see in Fred. 

“The side of him that people don’t know is his strength,” Junod says. “Behind the soft- 
spokenness, behind the extroverted kindness, he was made of iron. Fie would not do 
what he did not want to do and he was going do what he did want to do. And that was 
the person I saw from the beginning to the end. And when I say to the end, I do mean to 
the end. I remained friends with Fred for the next five years, until he died.” 

The time Junod spent with Fred for the piece - which became the Esquire cover story in 
November 1998 entitled “Can You Say... Flero?” - resulted in a life-changing and life- 
affirming friendship between the two men. 

Junod remembers his final conversation with Fred, over the phone on Christmas Day 
2002, when he called Fred to tell him about something that had happened with his 
family that Fred’s influence had impacted directly. 

“Fred’s answer was the answer that he often gave me, which was ‘how much like you, 
Tom, to tell me this.’ It’s a classic Fred answer,” Junod says. “I think that he had different 
things that he said to different people, and that’s often what he said to me. I would call 
him with some sort of story, and he was like, ‘how like you to tell me that story.’” 



Just like the people who knew and worked closely with Fred and were moved by the 
authenticity of the sets and casting of A Beautiful Day in the Neighborhood, Junod found 
himself reminiscing about his old friend when he came to Pittsburgh to see the filming of 
the movie. 

“Watching Tom as Fred, that was the first thing that really, really hit me, ‘oh my god, 
Fred’s gone.’ But this is as close to I’m going to get to ever being with him again, and it 
was a powerful moment. It reminded me of this man who, at the time, took a chance on 
me. And at the same time, it reminded me that I have unfinished business with him.” 


ABOUT THE CHARACTERS 


Forgiveness - “a decision we make to release a person from the feelings of anger we 
hold against them. Sometimes, it’s the hardest of all to forgive the ones we love. ” - Fred 
Rogers. 

Lloyd Vogel (Matthew Rhys) has carved a formidable reputation as a no-nonsense 
investigative reporter and profiler at Esquire magazine, but his penchant for takedown 
pieces of public figures hasn’t left him with many friends or willing interview subjects. 
When his editor assigns him a short profile on beloved children’s entertainer Fred 
Rogers (Tom Flanks), Lloyd reluctantly accepts the assignment, with the intention of 
revealing a hidden truth behind the kind, gentle television icon. 

But right away, Lloyd realizes Fred Rogers is not like his usual interview subjects. For 
one, Fred calls him and asks to get to know him as a person. Their interviews, spaced 
out between tapings of Fred’s television show, play out like therapy sessions. 


“We find Lloyd at a crossroads in his life in that he’s trying to figure out a number of 
things, trying to deal with a number of past and present familial issues that keep just 
shackling his progress as a human being,” Rhys said of his character. 



Lloyd, a father to a newborn, grapples with his relationship with his own estranged 
father Jerry (Chris Cooper), which is put under more duress when the two get into an 
altercation at Lloyd’s sister Lorraine’s (Tammy Blanchard) wedding. 

It’s the estranged father-son relationship that Fred immediately picks up on and 
questions Lloyd about, often entangling the journalist in an “interview jiujitsu” as he 
gently guides Lloyd to examine the root causes of his pain. But, as Hanks explains, 
Lloyd’s impact on Fred is also not to be underestimated. 

“Lloyd is not instantaneously buoyed by Fred. Lloyd remains cynical; Lloyd remains 
unconvinced; Lloyd remains almost an example of being an obstacle to Fred’s natural 
sensibility about things, and the odd thing is that Fred just accepts it like that,” Hanks 
says. “Lloyd gets Fred to verbalize difficulties that he has faced about his family, about 
growing up, about why he came up with things like Daniel Striped Tiger... Lloyd, in our 
movie, expanded Fred’s world and he was grateful for just how special a gift that is.” 

For Cooper, Fred’s lessons have a powerful effect on Jerry, a man that he describes as 
strongly influenced by the Rat Pack era and having to contend with the mistakes he 
made in his past, especially leaving his sick wife and adult children to find love with 
another woman. “As a young man, I think he made some very bad choices as a father, a 
very irresponsible man - maybe overwhelmed with not being able to take care of his 
family,” Cooper explained. 

In his later years, Jerry wants to make amends with his children, to introduce them to 
his long-term partner and try to repair the fractured relationship with Lloyd after decades 
of hurt. “Jerry leaves the impression that life is tough and nobody is going to give you 
anything,” Cooper said. “I think he, through Fred Rogers and dealing with his son, sees 
another way in the end - a way toward a much better, happier life.” 

Lloyd also has to contend with strains in his relationship with his wife Andrea (Susan 
Kelechi Watson) as the two navigate the challenges of being new parents. Unwilling to 



give up the demands of his work and struggling with balancing his new responsibilities, 
Lloyd throws himself into profiling Mister Rogers. 


"I think they are both looking for each other’s support and understanding in this new 
chapter (the new baby) of their lives together,” said Kelechi Watson. “Mister Rogers 
comes in and shines a light on each other’s needs and shows them how to be sensitive 
toward one another." 

Heller said she wanted to make Lloyd and Andrea’s relationship feet like a couple who 
had been together for years. “You want to feel like they’re talking to each other, like they 
really know each other, that their arguments feel real and that it’s something that we can 
see are a true reflection of our own relationships, in a way that’s really rare on screen,” 
the director said. 

Through their interactions, Fred’s gentle nature and kind spirit puts Lloyd in a mind to 
examine the roots of his own anger and pain - and to heal. “Fred, in a very calm way, 
sets Lloyd on a path of kind of reckoning and a way of growing in a way that’s very 
much to do with his own doing,” Rhys said. “I think he very gently guides him along this 
path of allowing him to see a number of things, and to grow as a result of it.” 

As Hanks explains using the words of Mister Rogers, “Fred was literally one of the 
people who loved Lloyd into existence.” 

“Lloyd is a better son, he’s a better father, he’s a better husband, he’s a better journalist, 
he’s a better friend, all because a guy who had no reason to do so but told him, ‘you’re 
very special. I think you’re great just exactly as you are. You don’t have to change at 
air,” Hanks says. 

And therein lies the magic of Fred Rogers, whose on-screen persona transitions 
seemlessly to his off-screen self. His lessons that he calmly, carefully and 
comprehensively imparts on “Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood” are wise words for both 



children and adults. It’s what motivated director Marielle Heller, straight off the success 
of her Oscar®-nominated film Can You Ever Forgive Me?, to examine the story of 
Mister Rogers. 


“This is a movie about men really finding voice for their feelings, but it’s also so much 
more than that,” Heller says. “It’s really about all the things we deal with as adults that 
are really complex emotional issues that we don’t talk about - we don’t talk about how 
hard it is to become a parent, or lose a parent, or transition through parts of our life 
where things feel hard, or scary, or painful. To have this relationship that Lloyd the 
journalist has with Mister Rogers where he sort of becomes this guiding light through 
one of his hardest transitions in his life; I just felt like this is what we need right now.” 


RETURNING TO PITTSBURGH 


When figuring out where to film A Beautiful Day in the Neighborhood, it was natural for 
the filmmakers to return to Fred Rogers’ very own Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where he 
had lived for most of his life and where he filmed Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood. 

Pittsburgh was not only where Fred lived and worked and raised his family, it is a city on 
which he had an enormous impact and a community that fully embraces Fred and his 
philosophy to this day. The people of Pittsburgh welcomed the production fully and 
infused it with authenticity and warmth. So many of the people who worked on the TV 
show still live and work in Pittsburgh and were an invaluable resource in research and 
production. 

And it turns out, Pittsburgh was a great stand-in for New York City as well, according to 
production designer Jade Healy, who recreated a New York subway station and streets 
to look like 1990s New York. “We found this one loft that had this amazing view out of 
the back of an alleyway and it just looked like New York,” she says. 



That loft became the setting for Lloyd and Andrea’s 1990s one-bedroom New York City 
rented apartment, which Mealy says was meant to have exposed pipes and look “just 
not kid-ready, and no space for yourself, no privacy.” 

Finding a loft like that would have been near impossible in present day New York City. 
“We were very happy to be in Pittsburgh, not just because of the connection to Fred 
Rogers and all the people here, but also because we could find locations you just 
cannot find in New York anymore,” Mealy said. “You could not find a loft like that in New 
York City anymore. They've all just been taken - what you could buy in the '90s, you 
can't buy now.” 

The biggest challenge for Mealy was not only replicating Pittsburgh and New York City 
in the late 1990s, but to replicate Fred Rogers’ set from Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood. 

“It was so incredible to recreate that set. Just bringing Fred's world to life was magical,” 
Mealy said. 

And luckily for Mealy, the Latrobe Center in Pittsburgh held a wealth of information 
catalogued on the show. Mealy said she and her team started from scratch, using 
photographs to rebuild everything from the exact curtains and couch in the living room, 
to the Castle in the Land of Make-Believe, which they rebuilt with the exact 
measurements of the original set castle. 

“We built it the same way they did. That was really important to us, so the seams would 
be the same,” Mealy said. “The backside of the set is as much of a set piece as the front 
side so they are all appropriately aged. 

Saraf added that they even tracked down original Ikegami MK-323 cameras, which were 
used to film the show, finding working versions of the retro cameras in England that 
were brought to the set in Pittsburgh to bring even more authenticity to the production. 

“Fred had a very distinct approach to television - he thought it was a very useful tool for 
communicating with children, but that it had to be done in the right way,” Saraf says. 



“One of those things was the long takes and very few cuts. So we decided to do it the 
same way.” 


To prepare, director of photography Jody Lee Lipes dived into watching the 1998 
season of “Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood” in order to find ways to recreate it as 
authentically as possible. The Ikegami cameras “really did a lot to make the show [in the 
film] feel like the show because it looked exactly like the show,” he explains. 

“It was just really the way they actually did it with the same lights and the same space, 
the same person who lit the same stage and the same set on the same camera - it all 
really helped to create that feeling,” Lipes says. “The one variable is Tom and the 
actors, and I think it really helps sell that conceit that everything else is so accurate.” 

Bringing full authenticity to the re-creation of the television show, the production used 
the same studios at local public TV station WQED to film the episodes of the program 
and everything behind the scenes. 

The effect, Saraf says, impressed even the people who worked on Mister Rogers’ 
Neighborhood] “We recreated the sets and the props so meticulously with so much 
research that the people who actually worked on the show have come to visit and every 
single one of them has really either wept, or at least misted up a little bit,” he says. 

For Joanne Rogers, seeing her late husband’s work and world come alive once again 
was a special experience. “I think having the film shot in Pittsburgh would have made it 
so real for Fred. I think he would like this very much,” she said. 


THE MINIATURES 


Part of the magic of A Beautiful Day in the Neighborhood lies in what Heller calls the 
screenplay’s “clever device” of making the whole story feel like an extended episode of 
“Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood.” “There’s something really emotional about having that 
happen,” she says. “We’ve done everything we can to recreate the set so perfectly; we 



filmed it on the same stage with the same cameras that they filmed the original program 
on. It feels totally real - and then Tom Hanks walks through the door to sing ‘Won’t You 
Be My Neighbor?’” 

One of the most iconic features of Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood was the detailed 
miniature model of the ‘neighborhood,’ made up of rows of houses and streets through 
which the Neighborhood Trolley travels, weaving through the program to transport 
audiences between Mister Rogers’ living room and the fantastical realm of the 
Neighborhood of Make-Believe. 

In A Beautiful Day in the Neighborhood, Heller and her team didn’t just recreate the 
exact set of Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood in the Pittsburgh studios that the show was 
taped in; they used the imaginative world of Fred Rogers to weave the film’s narrative 
around. 

“Our concept was these miniatures and taking the miniatures from the program, which 
was always his transition to the real world, and expanding on it,” Heller said. “We never 
wanted to make it look super high-tech or something out of the world, so we did 
everything practically.” 

Heller and Healy spent months figuring out the logistics of moving between Fred 
Rogers’ set and home life in Pittsburgh, and the gritty. New York environment of Lloyd 
Vogel. Once they figured out that the key was in Mister Rogers’ miniatures, a team of 
people spent 12 weeks building detailed model sets that included the Pittsburgh and 
Manhattan skylines. New Jersey suburbs, and of course. Mister Rogers’ miniature 
model neighborhood. 

“Our rule of thumb was, that we couldn’t do anything that Mister Rogers and his team 
couldn’t do on the ‘neighborhood,” says Heller. “We’ve expanded beyond Mister 
Rogers’ miniatures, but it’s not outside of the realm of possibility.” 



The real challenge, Healy said, was to get the “feeling right” with the miniature models, 
making them as authentic as the models Rogers used for his show. The trick, she adds, 
was in the simplicity of the details, approaching a city from a child’s point of view and 
drawing on the “special buildings” that define a place. In mini New York, we see the 
Chrysler Building, the Twin Towers and the George Washington Bridge. In mini 
Pittsburgh, the city’s yellow bridges and red trolleys add a whimsical feel that ties into 
Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood. 

“We didn't want to create these miniatures that were so detailed in a way. They were too 
fussy. We wanted to create these miniature worlds that respected the original so it trying 
to take a city like New York, which has so much going on, and make it sort of in the 
world of Mister Rogers miniatures,” Healy said. 


THE COSTUMES 


One of the key rituals in “Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood” took place right at the beginning 
of the show, where Fred Rogers would enter the living room set while singing, and swap 
his coat for a wooly cardigan and his loafers for canvas sneakers. 

Recreating Fred’s wardrobe was an interesting challenge for costume designer Arjun 
Bhasin, who delved into the roots of why he dressed the way he did. 

“With Mister Rogers, I felt like I understood something about his psychology just from 
looking at the colors that he chose. I feel like they were very specific and he did them for 
a very specific reason,” Bhasin says. “The primary colors are enhancing his appeal to 
young people. I think the colors were very deliberate and I don't think it was a mistake 
that it's a bright primary world. So it was very special to look at it and try to understand 
why he was making the decisions he was making.” 

As Heller opted to keep Hanks’ physical transformation into Fred quite simple, with just 
a wig and eyebrows added to his features, it came down to Bhasin’s costumes to give 
Hanks the extra essence of Fred Rogers. 



“It’s a suit of armor that is self-defining,” Hanks says. “They just seem odd until 
somehow they connect to your body and then next thing you know, you have a different 
posture, and you have a different way of sitting.” 

Fred’s cardigans were hand-knitted for him by his mother, and so for the movie, Bhasin 
wanted to recreate the same feel by having cardigans hand-knitted for Tom Hanks to 
wear. “I found somebody in New York who works in the theater and who was a hand- 
knitter,” he says. “We had those cardigans recreated the way she would've knit them, so 
they’re all very rudimentary and hand-done.” 

Bhasin said he had three color palettes to work with in order to create the respective 
worlds of the film’s characters. For Lloyd Vogel, Bhasin interpreted the environment as 
the “harsh, bristling, angry New York world,” and the character has a city slicker vibe. 
“His clothing is very much a reaction to his life he's left behind in New Jersey,” Bhasin 
explains. “He’s moved to New York, he's a player, he’s in the game. He's a journalist, 
he's part of this downtown New York scene, and we wanted that very much to reflect in 
his clothing.” 

Lloyd’s look is a stark contrast to the “softer, more home-spun Pittsburgh world, which 
belongs to Mister Rogers.” And then there’s the more throwback 1980s New Jersey 
world of Lloyd’s father Jerry, whom Bhasin describes as being trapped in the 1970s, 
living in polyester fabrics and white loafers. 

“We had to segregate those three worlds visually and we did that with colors, textures, 
patterns. The three worlds are really unique and in contrast to each other,” Bhasin says. 


ABOUT FRED ROGERS 


Fred McFeely Rogers was born in Latrobe, Pennsylvania on March 20, 1928. A shy 
child, Fred was often isolated and subject to bullying as he grew up, turning to puppetry, 
playing the piano and creating vivid imaginary worlds in his solitude. Fred earned his 



bachelor’s degree in music composition and later was ordained a minister at the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

In 1951, Fred joined NBC in New York to work on shows such as “The Kate Smith Hour” 
as a floor director, before becoming an assistant producer on classical music show “The 
Voice of Firestone.” He returned to Pittsburgh in 1953 to develop programming at public 
TV station WQED, working alongside Josie Carey on “The Children’s Corner,” using his 
puppetry skills to create new characters for the show. During this time, Rogers also 
attended Pittsburgh Theological Seminary (and was ordained a minister in 1963), and 
the University of Pittsburgh’s Graduate School of Child Development. 

In 1963, Fred was approached by Canada’s CBC TV station to create and host al5- 
minute children’s show. “Misterogers” ran for four years, after which Fred returned to 
Pittsburgh with the sets and characters he’d created. In 1968, Fred developed “Mister 
Rogers’ Neighborhood,” a half-hour program for children that ran on WQED and was 
picked up by National Education Television (which later became the Public Broadcasting 
Service - PBS), airing across the nation. 

Through his musical skills and puppetry, Fred created a warm, friendly, kind and safe 
space for children to learn about the realities of growing up, often drawing on his own 
experiences growing up in isolation to talk directly to his young audience about difficult 
topics, such as divorce, death, bullying, anger and sadness. “Mister Rogers’ 
Neighborhood” ran for 895 episodes, ending its tenure on August 31, 2001, when Fred 
decided to step down from producing the show. 

Fred met Joanne Byrd while at Rollins College for his bachelors degree, and the couple 
married in 1952. They had two sons, James and John, and Fred often drew from his 
experiences as a parent on his show. Joanne remained by Fred’s side until his death 
from stomach cancer on February 27, 2003, at the age of 74. 



Over the course of his life, Fred received many accolades and awards for the work he 
did, including the Peabody Award in 1992, a Lifetime Achievement Emmy in 1997, and 
receiving the Presidential Medal of Freedom from President George W. Bush in 2002. 

Fred Rogers’ legacy lives on through the vast impact and influence he had on the 
generations of children who grew up watching him. In 2012, Fred Rogers Productions 
premiered the animated children’s program Daniel Tiger’s Neighborhood, where the 
lead character is based on Fred Rogers and continues to impart wise words of empathy. 


ABOUT THE CAST 


TOM HANKS (Fred Rogers) is an award-winning actor, producer and director across 
film, television and theater, in a career spanning four decades. 

After making his big screen breakout in 1984’s romantic comedy Splash, Hanks’ star 
soared with roles in box office hits such as Big (1988), which earned him the first of five 
subsequent Oscar® nominations; Turner & Hooch (1989) and Sleepless In Seattle 
(1993). 

In 1994, Hanks won his first Best Actor Oscar® for his moving portrayal of AIDS-stricken 
layer Andrew Beckett in Jonathan Demme’s Philadelphia, swiftly followed by a second 
Oscar® the following year for his unforgettable performance in the titular role of Robert 
Zemeckis’ Forrest Gump. Hanks is only one of two actors in history to win back-to-back 
Best Actor Academy Awards®. 


Over the years. Hanks’ affable, approaching and engaging talents have earned him the 
informal reputation as America’s Dad (a status he riffed on while hosting Saturday Night 
Live in 2016). 



As an actor, Hanks has traversed the full spectrum of the film industry, working across 
prestige films, studio blockbusters and animation, collaborating frequently with 
Hollywood’s most respected filmmakers. Hanks reunited with his Splash director Ron 
Howard for 1995’s Apollo 13, and again in 2006’s The Da Vinci Code, 2009’s Angels 
and Demons and 2016’s Inferno, bringing author Dan Brown’s protagonist Robert 
Langdon to the big screen. 

Hanks has also teamed up with Oscar®-winning filmmaker Steven Spielberg for five 
films; 1998’s Saving Private Ryan, which earned him his fourth Oscar® nomination; 
2002’s Catch Me If You Can, 2004’s The Terminal, 2015’s Bridge of Spies and most 
recently, 2017’s The Post, pairing him with Meryl Streep. With Zemeckis, Hanks made 
2000’s Cast Away, earning him his fifth Oscar® nomination; and 2004’s animation The 
Polar Express. 

Hanks’ distinctive voice breathed life into the cowboy toy Woody in Pixar’s ground¬ 
breaking 7oy Story franchise, most recently in this summer’s Toy Story 4. His other 
notable feature credits include Nora Ephron’s You’ve Got Mail (1998), Frank Darabont’s 
The Green Mile (1999), Sam Mendes’ Road to Perdition (2002), Coen Brothers’ The 
Ladykillers (2004), Stephen Daldry’s Extremely Loud & Incredibly Close (2011), The 
Wachowskis’ Cloud Atlas (2012), Paul Greengrass’ Captain Phillips (2013) and Clint 
Eastwood’s Sully (2016). 

Hanks wrote and directed 1996’s That Thing You Do!, in which he also had a supporting 
role, and 2011’s Larry Crowne, in which he played the titular role opposite Julia Roberts. 

The actor and filmmaker has also turned his hand to producing, helping bring miniseries 
and documentaries to the small screen and earning six Emmy awards for his producing 
work and one Emmy award for directing, and four Producers Guild awards. 

He executive produced, hosted and directed an episode of HBO’s acclaimed miniseries 
From the Earth to the Moon, earning him Emmy, Golden Globe and Producers Guild 



awards. Reuniting with Spielberg again, Hanks executive-produced and wrote and 
directed a segment of HBO miniseries Band of Brothers, earning him an Emmy award 
for best director and a Producers Guild award. Hanks has also executive produced 
HBO’s critically acclaimed John Adams miniseries in 2008, which won 13 Emmy 
awards, a Golden Globe and Producers Guild award. In 2010, Hanks and Spielberg re¬ 
teamed on HBO miniseries The Pacific, which won eight Emmy awards, and a fourth 
Producers Guild award for Hanks. 

Hanks’ other notable producer credits include rom-com My Big Fat Greek Wedding, 
Where the Wild Things Are, Mamma Mia!, and Emmy-nominated CNN documentary 
series The Sixties, The Seventies, The Eighties and this year’s installment. The 
Nineties. 

Hanks’ other achievements include four Golden Globe awards and two Screen Actors 
Guild Awards. In 2013, Hanks made his Broadway debut in Nora Ephron’s Lucky Guy, 
earning him Tony nominations. He received the American Film Institute’s Lifetime 
Achievement Award in 2002, was bestowed the Chaplin award by the Film Society of 
Lincoln Center in 2009 and received a Kennedy Center Honors in 2014. In 2016, Hanks 
was given the French Legion of Honor and was awarded the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom from President Barack Cbama. 


MATTHEW RYHS (Lloyd) has earned rave reviews for his portrayal of Philip Jennings 
on the critically acclaimed FX drama series “The Americans,” opposite Keri Russell. For 
his performance, Rhys has garnered nominations for two Golden Globe Awards and 
three Primetime Emmy Awards, winning the Emmy Award in the show^s sixth and final 
season for Best Actor in a Drama Series in 2018. Rhys is currently producing and 
staring in HBC’s limited series “Perry Mason,” written and executive produced by Rolin 
Jones and Ron Fitzgerald. The reimagined “Perry Mason” is set in 1932 Los Angeles 
and follows the origins of American Fiction’s most legendary criminal defense lawyer. 
Perry Mason (Rhys). 



On the feature side, Rhys can recently be seen in Steven Spielberg^s The Post starring 
opposite Meryl Streep and Tom Hanks as Pentagon Papers whistleblower Daniel 
Ellsberg. The 20th Century Fox film received multiple Golden Globe and Academy 
Award® nominations. 

Rhys is also known for guest starring on the HBO series “Girls,” for which he received 
an Emmy Award nomination for Best Guest Actor in a Comedy Series. Rhys starred for 
5 years as Kevin Walker on ABC's hit television series “Brothers & Sisters.” He made 
his New York theater debut in the 2012 revival of “Look Back in Anger” for which he 
received rave reviews. 

SUSAN KELECHI WATSON (Andrea) stars as Beth Pearson in the critically acclaimed 
NBC drama “This Is Us,” which has earned Emmy Award nominations in 2017 and 2018 
for Cutstanding Drama Series. Watson was also nominated for Cutstanding Supporting 
Actress in a Drama Series for the 2018 NAACP Image Awards, and she earned 
consecutive Screen Actors Guild Awards for Cutstanding Performance by an Ensemble 
in a Drama Series in 2018 and 2019. The series was selected as one of API’s 10 Best 
Television Programs of 2016, 2017 and 2018. 

She has appeared in numerous television series including a recurring role in three 
seasons of HBC’s “Louie” as the title character’s ex-wife Janet, as well as NBC’s “The 
Blacklist” and HBC’s “Divorce.” Watson’s film credits include period drama Peter and 
John, starring Jacqueline Bisset, and the indie Small, Beautifully Moving Parts. Susan 
served as executive producer of Rashaad Ernesto Green’s film Premature, which 
premiered at Sundance in January. 

She currently serves on the board of Drama Club, an organization that uses theater to 
mentor incarcerated youths in New York City. Started in 2013, Drama Club’s mission is 
to provide theater and positive mentor relationships to youth throughout each step of 
their journey through the criminal justice system. Watson is also a proud Epic NEXT 



youth development mentor with the Epic Theatre Ensemble, a professional theater 
company with a mission to promote vital civic discourse and social change through 
drama. She co-created and continues to lead Epic NEXT’S Annual New Play Festival 
that showcases original plays about social justice issues as written, directed, and 
performed by Epic NEXT students. 


CHRIS COOPER (Jerry) is an Academy Award®-winning performer and one of the 
most respected character actors of our time, in a career spanning three decades. 

Born in Kansas City, Missouri, Cooper attended the University of Missouri School of 
Drama and started his professional career on the New York stage. In the late 1980s, 
Cooper started breaking into television, with roles in shows including the “Lonesome 
Dove” miniseries (1989). 

In the 1990s, Cooper transitioned to the big screen with roles in films such as City of 
Hope (1991), A Time to Kill (1996) and American Beauty (1999). Cooper’s portrayal of 
John Laroche in Columbia Pictures’ Adaptation (2002), directed by Spike Jonze, earned 
him an Academy Award® for Best Supporting Actor. He was also recognized for his 
performance in the film by numerous critics associations including the Broadcast Film 
Critics, the Los Angeles Film Critics Association and Toronto Film Critics Association. 

Cooper gave notable film performances in several films, including 2003’s Seabiscuit, 
alongside Tobey Maguire and Jeff Bridges; 2010’s The Town, alongside Ben Affleck and 
Jeremy Renner; John Wells’ 2013 film adaptation of the hit Broadway play August 
Osage County, starring alongside a star-studded ensemble including Meryl Streep, Julia 
Roberts and Ewan McGregor. The film was nominated for a SAG Award for Outstanding 
Performance by a Cast in a Motion Picture, as well as a Broadcast Film Critics’ Choice 
Award for Best Acting Ensemble. Other film credits include Live By Night, Coming 
Through The Rye, Demolition, The Company Men, The Amazing Spider-Man 2, The 
Bourne Identity, Capote, Breach, The Patriot, October Sky and many more. 



On the small screen, Cooper was most recently seen in the Emmy-nominated JJ 
Abrams’s Hulu series “11.22.63”, based on the book by Stephen King. He also gave a 
stunning performance in the HBO film My House In Umbria, for which he received an 
Emmy Award nomination. Other TV credits include “Breast Men,” “Alone,” “One More 
Mountain,” “Ned Blessing,” “Bed Of Lies,” “Darrow,” “In Broad Daylight,” “A Little Piece 
Of Sunshine,” “Law And Order” and “Journey To Genius.” 

In Spring of 2017, Cooper returned to the Broadway stage in a Tony-nominated 
performance in Lucas Hnath's original play “A Doll’s House, Part 2.” Cooper co-starred 
opposite Laurie Metcalf, Jayne Houdyshell and Gondola Rashad in the play, 
which received a total of eight Tony Award nominations, including Best Play and 
individual acting nominations for all of the actors. Previous theater credits include “Of 
the Fields Lately” on Broadway, “The Ballad of Soapy Smith” and “A Different Moon.” 

It was just announced that Cooper will co-star opposite Janelle Monae in the second 
season of Amazon’s psychological thriller drama series "Homecoming," executive 
produced by Sam Esmail. Cooper will play ’Leonard Geist,' an eccentric botanist who is 
more at home in his greenhouse than in the boardrooms of the company he created 

Cooper recently completed production on the Focus Features & Plan B Entertainment 
political satire Irresistible alongside Steve Carrell and directed by Jon Stewart. He will 
next be seen in Greta Gerwig’s Little Women opposite Meryl Streep, Laura Dern, 
Saoirse Ronan, Emma Watson and Timothee Chalamet. 

Cooper resides in Massachusetts with his wife. 


ABOUT THE FILMMAKERS 


MARIELLE HELLER (Director) is an award-winning director, writer, and actress who 
has built a career both in front of and behind the camera, carefully crafting a unique 
voice that has earned her critical acclaim on a number of projects. 

A California native, Heller most recently directed three-time Academy Award® 
nominated film. Can You Ever Forgive Me? starring Melissa McCarthy and Richard E. 
Grant. After premiering at the Telluride Film Festival to rave reviews, and showing again 
at the Toronto International Film Festival, the film released on October 19th, 2018. An 
intimate portrayal of best-selling biographer turned literary forger Lee Israel, the film is 
Certified Fresh on Rotten Tomatoes with a score of 98% and was named a best movie 
of 2018 by The New York Times, Deadline, The Hollywood Reporter, TIME, Vanity Fair, 
and Vogue, among others. Throughout the 2019 awards season, the film was also 
nominated for three BAFTAAwards, two Golden Globes, and two Screen Actors Guild 
Awards. In the same season, the film won two Film Independent Spirit Awards, an 
award from the National Board of Review, two New York Film Critics Circle awards, and 
one Palm Springs International Film Festival award. 

Heller’s feature directorial debut was the critically acclaimed adaption of Phoebe 
Gloeckner’s 2002 novel. The Diary of a Teenage Girl, starring Bel Powley, Kristen Wiig, 
and Alexander Skarsgard. The film premiered at the 2015 Sundance Film Festival to 
rave reviews, and landed Heller a spot on Variety’s 10 Directors to Watch. It also won 
The Grand Prix of the Generation 14plus at the Berlin International Film Festival. Heller 
was able to adapt and direct the film after she was awarded the Sundance 
Screenwriting and Directing Fellowships, the Maryland Film Festival Fellowship, and the 
Lynn Auerbach Screenwriting Fellowship in 2012. Diary of a Teenage Girl was released 
theatrically by Sony Picture Classics in the summer of 2015. 

In television, Heller has directed episodes of acclaimed shows such as “Transparent” 
(Amazon) and “Casual” (Hulu). 



Her acting career has been rooted in theater. She worked at Berkeley Rep, La Jolla 
Playhouse, San Diego Rep, ACT, The Magic Theater, The Barbican, and Birmingham 
Rep before moving to New York and working at theaters such as New Georges, Soho 
Rep, Clubbed Thumb and 3LD. She has also acted in film and TV projects over the 
years. 


MICAH FITZGERALD-BLUE (Co-writer, Executive Producer) & NOAH HARPSTER 
(Co-writer, Executive Producer) started as writer/producers on the Golden Globe and 
Emmy Award-winning show “Transparent.” The pair have also written for Disney’s 
Maleficent: Mistress of Evil starring Angelina Jolie, and adapted Jess Walter’s novel 
Beautiful Ruins for AMBLIN with Sam Mendes producing. They are currently adapting 
Dash Shaw's Bottomless Belly Button for them direct. 

Through Blue Harp, their production company, they’ve begun to build out an impressive 
slate of projects in film and TV at FX, Amazon, Netflix, Syfy, Legendary, Annapurna, and 
Bow and Arrow. 

Harpster is also an actor, known mostly for playing Remy in Tig Notaro’s “One 
Mississippi.” He is currently starring in the new Apple series, “For All Mankind.” He grew 
up in Salinas, California, went to UCSB and lives in Los Angeles with his wife Robin and 
their two daughters. 

Fitzgerald-Blue grew up in Tulsa, Oklahoma, attended Harvard University, and lives in 
Los Angeles with his wife Liba and their daughter. 

TOM JUNOD (Inspired by the Article “Can You Say... Hero?”) has written some of the 
most enduring journalism of the past few decades, from his profile of Fred Rogers to his 
deeply-felt meditation on 9/11, “The Falling Man.” He worked as a writer for Esquire 
from 1997 to 2016, and is now a senior writer at ESPN. He has won two National 
Magazine Awards as well as the James Beard Award for essay writing, and has been 



widely anthologized. He is working on his first book, a memoir of his father, about 
whom he’s written many times in his career. He lives in Marietta, GA, with his wife 
Janet, his daughter Nia, and his pit bull, Dexter. 

YOUREE HENLEY (Producer) is best known for his work on Sofia Coppola’s The Bling 
Ring, a Cannes Film Festival selection, and for The Beguiled, for which Coppola won 
Best Director at the 2017 Cannes Festival and a Palme d’Or nomination. Henley's other 
producer credits include Mike Mills’ 20^^ Century Women, which received a Best 
Screenplay Academy Award® nomination, as well as Critics’ Choice and Spirit Award 
nominations for lead actress Annette Bening. He shared a Golden Globe Best Picture 
Award nomination for the film. Henley was also on the 2017 Variety Magazine’s 
Producers to Watch edition. 

Henley began his producing career on music videos and commercials. He worked on a 
host of award-winning clips and campaigns while part of the creative teams at 
Propaganda Films and later for Roman Coppola and Mike Mills at The Director’s 
Bureau. He was the line producer on Sofia Coppola’s Venice Film Festival Gold Lion 
winner Somewhere, and he produced Roman Coppola’s A Glimpse Inside the Mind of 
Charles Swan. 

His upcoming releases include The Lighthouse, starring Robert Pattinson and William 
Dafoe, directed by Robert Eggers. Henley is in post-production on Miranda July’s 
Kajillionare for Annapurna Pictures, with a cast that includes Richard Jenkins, Evan 
Rachel Wood, Debra Winger, and Gina Rodriguez. 

Henley is currently in production for Sofia Coppola’s, On the Rocks, starring Rashida 
Jones and Bill Murray for A24 and Apple. 


PETER SARAF (Producer) is a producer and the co-founder and president of Big 
Beach. He has produced all of the company’s films including Little Miss Sunshine, for 



which he was nominated for an Academy Award®. Recent films include The Farewell, 
directed by Lulu Wang and staring Awkwafina, Jeff Nichols' Loving, Jordan Vogt- 
Roberts’ The Kings of Summer, Colin Trevorrow’s Safety Not Guaranteed, Jesse Peretz’ 
Our Idiot Brother, Philip Seymour Hoffman’s Jack Goes Boating, Sam Mendes’ Away 
We Go, Christine Jeffs’ Sunshine Cleaning, John Crowley’s Is Anybody There?, Ramin 
Bahrani’s Chop Shop and Liev Schreiber’s Everything Is Illuminated. In television he is 
executive producer of Tanya Saracho’s acclaimed “Vida” and Kit Steinkeller’s “Sorry For 
Your Loss” starring Elizabeth Olson, as well as the upcoming “Gorilla and the Bird” 
directed by Jean-Marc Vallee. 

Prior to founding Big Beach, Saraf worked for many years with the legendary director 
and producer Jonathan Demme. Some credits from that period include Victor Nunez’s 
Ulee’s Gold] Mr. Demme’s The Truth About Charlie] Sp\ke Jonze’s Adaptation; Demme’s 
The Agronomist, which won the Gotham Independent Film Award for Best 
Documentary; and Angus Gibson and Jo Menell’s Academy Award®-nominated 
documentary Mandela: Son of Africa, Father of a Nation. 

Saraf is on the executive committee of the producers branch of AMPAS and the national 
board of directors of the PGA. 


MARC TURTLETAUB (Producer) co-founded Big Beach in 2004. He recently 
directed Puzzle starring Kelly McDonald and Irrfan Khan, which premiered at Sundance, 
won the audience award at Deauville and was the opening night film at the Edinburgh 
Film Festival. Puzzle was released by Sony Pictures Classics in 2017. He has produced 
many feature films over the past 20 years including Jonathan Dayton and Valerie 
Paris’ Little Miss Sunshine, Colin Trevorrow’s Safety not Guaranteed, Jordan Vogt- 
Roberts’ The Kings of Summer, Jesse Peretz’ Our Idiot Brother, Christine 
Jeffs’ Sunshine Cleaning, Laurie Collyer’s Sherrybaby Sam Mendes’ Away We Go, and 
Jeff Nichols’ Loving. His theatrical producing credits include the Broadway revival of 
“Burn This” starring Keri Russell and Adam Driver, Off-Broadway “Sleepwalk With Me” 



staring Mike Birbiglia and the Broadway revival “Of Mice and Men” starring James 
Franco. 


LEAH HOLZER (Producer) has been a producer at Big Beach for the last seven years. 
After producing A Beautiful Day In the Neighborhood, Holzer began production on Robin 
Wright's directorial debut, Land, for Focus Features starring Robin Wright and Demian 
Bichir. Prior to that she developed and produced Gaby Dellal’s, Three 
Generations, starring Naomi Watts, Susan Sarandon and Elle Fanning, as well as a 
Netflix Original documentary about comedian Tig Notaro. Before joining Big Beach, 
Holzer was Vice President of Production at The Weinstein Company where she worked 
on films including My Week With Marilyn, Dirty Girl and W.E. Prior to that, she was 
Creative Executive at New Line Cinema, where she was responsible for developing and 
scouting literary properties. A native New Yorker, Holzer attended New York University 
and got her start in the film industry as production coordinator on the independent 
feature Particles of Truth. 


JODY LEE LIPES (Director of Photography) is a visually astounding director and 
cinematographer with diverse experience in film, television, commercials and music 
videos. In film, he has worked with numerous acclaimed directors, including Kenneth 
Lonergan on Manchester By the Sea, which earned an Academy Award® nomination for 
Best Picture, Sean Durkin on Martha Marcy May Marlene, which won Best Director at 
the Sundance Film Festival and Judd Apatow on Trainwreck, which earned a Golden 
Globe Nomination for Best Picture. In commercials and music videos, he has worked 
with (among others) Mark Romanek, Derek Cianfrance, Gia Coppola, Grant Singer, and 
Miles Jay. 

Lipes directed and shot Ballet 422, an Cfficial Selection at the 2014 Tribeca Film 
Festival, and has directed {and shot) episodic series such as Antonio Campos’ “The 
Sinner” and Lena Dunham’s “Girls.” His most recent work can be seen in Derek 
Cianfrance’s forthcoming HBC Mini Series ”1 Know This Much Is True.” 



JADE HEALY (Production Designer) is the acclaimed designer of films such as /, 
Tonya and The Killing of a Sacred Deer. She has designed an indelible range of award¬ 
winning independent films to studio features. 


Originally from Montreal, Healy began her career on the producing side, culminating 
with producing M. Slash’s Lying. 

She was then creatively drawn to the art department, working with designers until she 
production designed Ti West’s film The House of the Devil and began a run of designing 
features with directors such as David Lowery {Ain’t Them Bodies Saints, A Ghost Story, 
Pete’s Dragon and the upcoming Green Knight), Anna Boden and Ryan Fleck 
{Mississippi Grind), and three more films with Ti West {The Innkeepers, The Sacrament, 
In the Valley of Violence). Other upcoming work includes Noah Baumbach’s latest film 
with Scarlett Johansson and Adam Driver. 


Creating and designing unique worlds, characters and adventures through costume, 
ARJUN BHASIN’s (Costume Designer) film work includes Can You Ever Forgive Me?, 
Life of Pi, Love is Strange, Begin Again and Monsoon Wedding. 

Bhasin resides in New York City. 

Bhasin was born in India and studied film at New York University's Tisch School of Arts. 
Today, Bhasin shuttles effortlessly between Hollywood and Bollywood; crisscrossing 
sensibilities and ideologies. 
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